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GAEEICK: 

HIS PORTEAIT IN NEW YOEK, 

ITS ARTIST AND HISTORY. 

Thb Sketoh Qlub before wMcb the following paper was read, 
on the evening of the 9tli January last, is an association com- 
posed of gentlemen who are interested in Art, some profes- 
sionally, and others through a taste and a sympathy for its 
refining influences. The Club has been in existence about 
thirty years, meeting once a fortnight during the winter, season, 
at the residence of some one of its members. Its origin may be 
traced to the period of the organization of the National 
Academy of Design. Previously to this event the few artists 
then in this city met together informally to practise' drawing, 
and to enjoy the advantages of an interchange of thought, thus, 
combining objects both of a professional and a social- character. 
Out of this practice of drawing" grew an institation leaving th« 
element of social intercourse to a less formal development; 
the former resulted in the National Academy of Design, the 
latter found an embodiment in the Sketch Club. Among the 
members of this Olub are to be found some of the most 
honored artistic and literary names in outxommunity ; it also 
shows the names of many distinguished men now deceased, 
■whose reputation is more than merely local, such as Thomas 
Oole, the eminent landscape painter; William Dunlap, the 
historian of Art, of the Drama, and of our State ; Henry 
Inman, the most prominent portrait painter of his day ; 0. 
Verbryck an,d F. S. Agate, both true artists.and admirable men ; : 
together with Robert 0. Sands, a poet, scholar, and a wit; 
Daniel Seymour, remarkable for varied and accurate knowledge 
.and skill in niany languages ;.' John Inman, the well-known 
editor; Lnman Reed, the wise and generous friend of Art and 
artists ; Theodore; Allen, D. 0. Golden, the late Robert Kelly, 
and Dr. John Neilson, all conspicuous for social virtues and 
public usefulness. The influence of the Sketch Olub in our 
history of Art is of special significance, it having at all times 
proved an invisible, but powerful agent in the development of 
the various enterprises in behalf of Art. The new life which 
•was infused into the old Apollo Association, afterwards known 
as the American Art-Union, emanated from the Sketch Olub ; 
the Oentury Olub, now so prosperous, was suggested and 
planned by its members ; and the National Academy itself, in 
some measure, a sister institution, owes its possessions to indivi- 
duals of the Sketoh Olub, the result of good feeling engendered 
at its social gatherings. 

For the following paper we are indebted to the Olub, who 
requested it for publication, as well as to its author, the Hon. 
Gulian 0. Verplanck, and to A. M. Oozzens, Esq., to whom tlie 
letter is addressed. The eminent position of Mr. Verplanck, as 
a scholar, together with his excellent memory and rare good 
judgment, combine to fnake it not only historically important, 



but nnnsually entertaining on account of th^ charm always 
aesociated with personal.reminiscences: , ' 

Fqbkiu, liAssisa, (Tan. a^ IStfr.J 
A. M. CozzENS, Esq. - . 

' ■ Mt deab Sir, — It is more thian t^ twelyemojitli ago, 
tliat I promised yoii the history and thej evidence ■>6f 
aiitiiehticity, both ajs to" sabject and artist, of ;f our 'p6ri*i|it> 
of Dfivid Garrick, by Pine. . My negVect of this promise*fias 
weighed upon my conscience, for I am now one of ^tie 
very few persons who can.give you that!hjslory aod .eyideflSs 
in full; I therefore take advantage of a prolonged snow 
^torin, which keeps liie within doors— against' my'WdSt 
when in the country— to discharge my debt to' yoii, 'aiij to 
ease my own conscience. , ^ 

.; I lay the more stress on .this matter, because in ipy 
estimation a faithfal and welt authenticated portraiib of a 
really eminent person — or even of one eminent by reason 
of his association with great names or great eveats— is a 
very great treasure. There are far nobler things, it-is true, 
in fhe domain of high art, yet I cannot recollect anything 
there, that has fixed itself more indelibly in- my oiif/i 
memory than the priestly soldier-statesman Biehelien. of 
Philip de Champagne, and the Chief Justice Mansfield of 
Keynolds. Nay, with what interest have I and many 
others gazed on the graceful portrait of the young Pre- 
tender ! though the artist was but third-rate and the sub- 
ject possibly but a poor creature; but "his counterfeit 
presentment" glows with the reflected- glories of' §asi. 
i^Jphnson and Walter Scotti 

'*«Yet why should I say this' to yoit,' whose laborof loYe-iji 
collecting from all quarters and bringing befpre^thepubUc 
eye tbe assembled portraits of Washington in all' his 
aspects, and of the great men and 'heroic women pflthe 
.Bevoltltion who surrounded him, will long be remember.ed 
as alike honorable to your patriotic feeling, and ypnr.goM 
taste, besides being a most valuable contribution to :ypnr 
country's history, rich with the most precious materials.£(>r 
your country's arts. 

Now David Garrick is a subject in himself of very great 
interest, for he is indlssolnbly cphnected in literatrire with 
the name of Shakspeare,'both as the most perfect repre- 
sentative of his greatest characters and one of bis most 
sensible and reverential expounders; whilst in the literary 
history of his own time, he is as closely associated with 
the memories of Chatham and Lord Chancellor Gatoden, of 
Burke and Reynolds, of Samuel Johnson aid Oliver Gold- 
smith. The delicious garrulity of Boswell gi-ires him to t^a 
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"in Lis habit as he lived" (to use Hamlet's phrase, which 
in AU mouth so often harrowed up his audience), and shows 
ns the little Roscius just as Goldsmith described him: 

"An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man." 

In addition to his agreeable social qualities, Goldsmith, yon 
know, goes on to depict him: 

" As an actor, confessed without rival to shine. 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line." 

His numerous literary and dramatic productions, though 
slight and temporary, have a lively gaiety and graceful 
facility, sufficient to indicate that if he had cultivated letters 
exclusively, he would have been, ranked, not indeed with 
the Dii Majorum Gentium of English literature, but with 
the most pleasing versifiers and the most brilliant drama- 
tists of the last century, by the side of Churchill and 
Sheridan. . As it is, many of his lighter pieces ever and 
anon return to the stage, whilst the Clandestim Marriage, 
of which he was joint author with Coleman, ranks among 
the very few — not more than six or seven — English conie- 
^ies, produced in the last hundred years, which have an 
enduring reputation, and are still read with pleasure. 

He can hardly be called a poet, in the highest sense of 
the word ; I mean the Shakspearean one, he whose 



eye 



i Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ;" 

yet all his verses have grace and ease, and are full of 
riieianing, whilst occasionally nothing can exceed the con- 
dieiised brilliancy of some of his Pope-like couplets. Thus, in 
paying a passing tribute to the memory of his old friend and 
rival niana^ger Rich, the first and best harlequin of England, 
Be-thus brings him before our eyes, full of life, as one who, 

f .; "^opgh mnte and masked, conveyed his quick intent, 
, ; And told in frolic gestures all he meant." 

Bat let ns pass' on from this, the incidental and secondary 
part of his character, to his more peculiar and appropriate 
professional sphere. In this I take him to have been, what 
his contemporaries thought him— a genius of the highest 
orden • 

• ! Nothing is so hard to ascertain as the relative merit of 
great performers. The artist and the author leave behind 
them enduring testimony, of the kind and the degree of 
meritwhich won their fame, but the actor, as Sheridan 
says, in his beautiful and touching monody upon Garrick : 

,,. " The actor only, shrinks from Time's award, 

I Feeble Tradition is his memory's guard. 
The grace of action, the adapted mien 
Faithful as Nature, to the varied scene: 

•J ' The expressive glance, whose subtle comment draws 
.' Entranced attention and a mute applause; 

t, v; , ; Gesture that marks, with force or feeling fraught 
.1 . . -lik sense in silence and a will in thought; 
: ;( : Hffnjonious speech, whosepure and iiqnid tone, - 
. ■: .u ^Fe?,y*'"?'^ * music, scarce confessed ita own; 



Passion's wild burst, and frown that awes the sense, 

And every charm of gentler eloquence. 

All perishable— like the electric fire, 

But strike the frame, and as they strike, expire." 

Still we have some strong proof of Garrick's preeminence, 
not only as compared with the actors of his own day, but 
with the best of those of later times. In the first place, 
like all men of original genius, he was an inventor, a reformer, 
an improver. He banished the traditions of a false taste 
that had long reigned unquestioned, and he made the stage 
familiar with the accents of truth and nature. We learn the 
reason of this from Edmund Burke. In one of his most mag- 
nificent effusions of eloquent wisdom, long after Garrick's 
death, Burke recalls a conversation he once had with his 
" ever dear friend Garrick," who, he adds, " was the first of 
actors, because he was the most acute observer of nature 
I ever knew." He raised his vocation itself to a much 
more elevated social position, and gave to it, at least in its 
higher walks, the rank and character of a liberal and intel- 
lectual pursuit. Then again, we find none of his profession 
claiming, or even attempting so broad a range of excel- 
lence. As to his comedy, there is one universal assenting 
testimony amongst those who witnessed it, which leaves no 
doubt of his superior excellence throughout its whole 
range, from the broad fun of Farquhar's Scrub and Ben 
Jonson's Abel Drugger, up to[the airy gaiety of Cibber's and 
Congreve's young men of fashion, and then still upwards 
to the chivalric graces of Benedick and Mercutio. In re- 
spect to his tragedy, besides the nnquaUfied admiration of 
his age, we have in the printed writings of several contem- 
poraries, as in Davies' Miscellanies and his Life of Garrick, 
and in the rhetorical works of Sheridan and of Walker, 
very graphic sketches of his manner and his mode of em- 
phasis and enunciation in some of his chief characters, as 
Lear and Hamlet, which may enable us to judge in some 
measure for ourselves of this excellence. 1 have myself 
heard much living testimony to his superiority, from wit- 
nesses eminently competent as critics. My maternal grand- 
father, Wm. S. Johnson, was in his day celebrated for his 
eloquence and his silver-toned elocution at the bar and in the 
senate. His reading and elocution, as I heard him, even 
till his ninety-third year, were wonderfully fine. He saw 
Garrick in the whole range of his characters, during a resi- 
dence in England for several years, between 1T60 and 
1110; and he saw him not for entertainment merely, but 
studied and profited by him in elocution, as he did by a 
similar study of his chosen model in his own profession. 
Lord Mansfield, on the bench and in the House of Lords. 
The late Charles Wilkes, long president of the Bank of 
New York, a Londoner by birth and education, was a 
man of elegant taste and liberal culture, as well as a saga- 
cious and successful banker. He had a vivid and distinct, 
though youthful recollection of Garrick, and he lived to 
compare him with Kemble, with Cooke, and with the elder 
Kean, and also in his last visit to Europe, with Talma. 
In comparing him with later artists, we must also bear 
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in mind, that Garrick produced bis tragic effects almost 
wholly by his personal power of voice and expression, with 
little aid from those adjuncts of costume and scenic art, 
which in our days hare added so much to the illusion of 

the stage. 

, From all these considerations, with much other testi- 
mony, written and oral, I have come to the decided con- 
clusion, that whilst in impressive power, wild passion, 
tenderness, pathos, he has never been surpassed, and very 
rarely equalled, he was in one important respect nJatchless 
and unrivalled. It is this : that without lessening one jot 
the true passion of the scene, or relapsing into the decla- 
matory chant of the old school, he retained in all poetic 
tragedy, and especially in Shakspeare's, the varying and 
irregular, but sweet and true melody of the tragic muse. 
I come first to this conclusion from the unvarying agree- 
ment of all testimony respecting him, ascribing to him, 
what R. B. Sheridan, in his monody, happily phrases, 

" Harmonious speech, whose pure and liquid tone 
Gave verse a music, scarce confessed its own ;" 

but I am the more strongly confirmed in it, by a most 
remarkable and what may be termed, a contemporaneous 
and still living testimony. His professional rival, if any 
one could be called his rival, the elder Sheridan, the father 
of R. B. Sheridan, was the earliest, and in talent the best 
writer in Great Britain, on the art of elQcntion. He 
invented that system of rhetorical notations, by marks 
designating the rising and falling inflexions, etc., whereby 
modes of speech, intonation, emphasis, and accent can be 
preserved for instruction and imitation. He has thus pre- 
served some of Garrick's more striking passages, amongst 
which is Macbeth's magnificent adjuration of the " secret, 
black, and midnight hags," in their witches' cave. 

"I conjure yon, by that which ye profess, 
(Howe'er you come to know it), answer me ; 
Though yon untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 
Oonfound and swallow navigation np ; 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; ' 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
• Of Nature's germins tumble all together. 
Even till Destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you." 

This passage, read as Sheridan marks Garrick's delivery 
of it, by a rich and melodious voice, which it demands for 
its full effect, has an awe-inspiring and organ-like melody, 
of which ordinary recitation gives not the faintest idea. 
The late Dr. Porter, some time President of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, an eloquent divine of the straitest 
sect of New England theology, in his work on Elocution- 
Can excellent little book, by the way, marked throughout 
by good sense, pure taste, and acute observation)— has 
extracted these lines, with their notation, and expressing 
his admiration of the effect thus obtained, says that 



" Much as he had read and henrd of Garrick, tbisreadiagi 
gives him a higher and more distinct idea of his excellebce^ 
than all of it." I quote from memory, and may not giv«, 
his very words. . - , 

John Kemble cut out all this passage (to use a technical' 
phrase of managers), from his organic difficulty of giving; 
to it the prolonged and sustained harmony that he knew, 
belonged to it ; in consequence, the lines, except the first 
two, have not been heard on the stage since Garrick's 
death. , : 

Indeed^ since then, the pure poetry of the drama a;nd i6a 
native music — I mean its poetry as distinguished from it9; 
passion and incideiit — ^have fallen more and more into, 
neglect ; so that in one of the most celebrated, 'and indeed 
admirable Shakspearean personations M my day-r-Ma*; 
cready's Lear — whilst the play itself was freed from the; 
interpolations that even Garrick spared, and character and., 
passion were rendered with wonderful force and beauty^ all, 
the nobler poetry, the solemn imagery, the intense: moral 
eloquence, with which that great drama abounds, were, 
unsparingly plucked away. Of course, Shakspeare's, 
" native wood-notes wild," that ch»Tmed Milton's cultivatejd. 
ear, and their ever-varying melody that was familiar to all 
of Garrick's hearers, are heard on the stage no more. . 

I have much more matter relating to Garrick at hand< 
on the shelves of my memory, without resorting, to still,, 
more ou the shelves of my library ;. but the name of tho> 
accomplished New England divine, whose authority Ihaj^e,. 
just cited, reminds me that both his precept and,,hij^,, 
example admonish me to pass on to iny next jdiyiisiQii^, 
before I have worn out iny first. . . , , v ,(,„i 

, I pass on then to my second division, which regards yo^p,„' 
picture itself and its painter. The artist was Robert ^dg^n 
Pine. He was born in London, and was a son of the 
excellent engraver of the same name, who more than a . 
hundred years ago published a beautifully engraved edition. . 
of Horace, " tabulis aneis indsa," illustrated, with plateg 
and vignettes from the antique. This waa the model .of 
the exquisite editions of Milman in London ^ndDidptln 
Paris, within the last year or two. In* spite of, the ^. 
advance in typographical art, and its new means of decof.y 
ration, Pine's Horace is still sought for by coHectorSj anid ' 
bears a high price, " sonrtout les premieres dprenves," I 
says the accurate Brunet, whose bibliographical, cat^ ' 
logue happens to be within my reach. His son, horn, and ' 
nursed amidst Art and letters, had as good an ^iitist's/ 
education as the times afforded, and commenced his pro- 
fessional career ambitiously and with some success. He 
gained reputation as a portrait painter, and he also 
executed several large Shakspearean and historical composi- ' 
tions. One of these was the sulsject of the " Surrender of 
Calais," another was " Canute on the Sea Shore.!^ For ' 
the first of these he obtained both reputation and a prize 
of one hundred guineas, from a .society for the encourage- 
ment of Art. Both of these have been engraved.. His 
" Ophelia," as engraved by Caroline Watson, the gift and 
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memorial of an estimable lady now deceased, I have, 
hanging in the house where I now write. I cannot say 
much in its praise ; for its drawing is feeble, and its 
expression not remarkable ; yet it is well' composed and 
the story distinctly told. Bat I suspect that Pine always 
suffered by passing from the canvas to the copper-plate. I 
remember that my friend, Washington AUston, always 
expressed his obligations to Pine, whose larger pictures, 
some of which had accidentally strayed to Boston, were 
amongst the first efforts of high Art he had ever seen, 
when his yonng mind first took that du-ection ; and he 
used to say, in narrating this incident, " I must still claim 
for Pine very considerable merit as a colorist." 

But Pine's chance for an artist's immortality arises not 
from his coloring, or his historical compositions, but from 
Us close connection with the Arts and history of this 
country. Pine, like Hudson, and the other fashionable 
painters of that day, was completely eclipsed by the rising 
glory of Reynolds, and afterwards pushed aside by younger 
men. After long and vain struggles to keep his place, he 
emigrated to America, and settled at Philadelphia, soon 
after the peace of 1183. Pine's political opinions had 
probably also no small share in prompting this emigration ; 
for it appears from " Edwards' Anecdotes of Painting in 
England," that he had been one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of John Wilkes, the man of the people, against 
the Crown ; and that he painted Wilkes' portrait, and had 
it engraved, with a strong expression of his own zeal as a 
motto. Edwards thinks that he was a very factious 
person, which I suppose means that he was one of the 
many electors of London and Westminster, who sympa- 
thized heartily with America. He seems to have been 
quite a quiet and contented citizen in this country. 

But since this letter was read at the Sketch Club, my 
attention has been directed to a much more honorable as 
well as "decisive testimony in Pine's favor; and I take 
advantage of the opportunity that the kindness of that 
Club has here given me, to insert it. 

It is in a letter from Gen. Washington in rej)ly to one 
from Judge Hopkinson, in 1185, requesting him to sit to 
Pine. He there says : " Letters from England, recom- 
mendatory of this gentleman, came to my hands previous 
to his arrival, announcing him not only as an artist of 
. acknowledged merit, bnt as one who has discovered a 
Mendly disposition to this country — for which he has been 
marked.^ 

I cannot re&ain from noticing that the previous part of 
the same letter, in relation to the miseries of sitting for 
one's portrait, which are graphically touched off, has a 
tone of easy pleasantry, such as we are not accustomed to 
associate with the grave and lofty character of the Father 
of his Country. Some similar examples maybe found in 
Sparks' invaluable collection of Washington's works, but I 
cannot resist the temptation of agiiin digressing, in order 
" to. perpetuate the testimony " on this point of my friend. 



Major Fairlie, as he was himself accustomed to do officially 
for others as clerk of our Supreme Court. 

He used to relate examples of Washington's, outbreaks 
of joyous hilarity when relieved from public care, as in one 
instance, which Fairlie witnessed, throwing hinlself back 
in the stern of the boat, to give vent to "a prolonged, 
unextinguishable laugh. 

I have heard similar accounts from my venerated relar 
tive, and friend of my boyish days, Major Roger Alden, 
of the Continental army. But to return. 

Amongst other plans Pine had in contemplation a grand 
historical American picture, with likenesses of our great 
men, somewhat like our Trumbull's Declaration of Indcr 
pendeiice — a great and lasting national work which, after 
withstanding the jokes of pleasant wits, and the bitter 
sarcasm of John Randolph, now begins to receive its 
inerited share of praise and admiration, Exlindus ama- 
hittir idem. " The sun of glory shines but on the grave." 
Probably it was partly with a view of gaining materials 
for this work, as well as for immediate profit, that Pine 
painted many faithful and spirited portraits of the eminent 
public men whom he met at Philadelphia, especially during 
the session of the Convention which formed the present 
Constitution of the TJnited States. 

The interest which Washington took in Pine's projected 
'historical picture and in the artist himself, is shown in 
a letter from the General to Mrs. Macaulay Graham, the 
republican female historian of England, dated Nov. 10, 
1181, shortly after the adjournment of the Convention 
over which he had presided. He there says, "Mr. Pine's 
historical painting does not appear to go on rapidly. He 
informed me, when I was in Philadelphia, that he had been 
collecting materials for it to enable him to proceed on it, 
but that it must be a work of time to accomplish it.'' 
This cherished design he did not live to accomplish. 

Your good taste made the public eye familiar, in the 
remarkable Washington exhibition in 1853, with Pine's 
very interesting portrait of the General. It is, in truth, 
the least ideal and the least heroic of all the portraits of 
the great man, whether on canvas or marble. But it is 
said to be very like the General (for such he is painted) 
when he sat for it, which was just as he was recovering 
from a long and debilitating attack of one of those remit- 
tent fevers, which bring down the hero, the sage, and the 
beauty alike to the level of the. most ordinary mortality. 
It gives a new phase of Washington's appearance, for no 
one can doubt of its perfect fidelity. Without the mili- 
tary grace and manly beauty of Trumbull's representation 
of the Washington of the Revolution, or the inlellectual 
majesty of the likenesses taken by Stuart and Houdon, at 
a later period of life, this portrait has a repose and sim-' 
plicity of treatment quite in keeping with the character of 
its subject at the time, as the victorious veteran cheer- 
fully settled down into the contented country gentleman. 
This portrait must have been quite satisfactory to Wash- 
ington himself and his personal friends, for he soon 
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afterwards gave Pine recommendiatoiry letters to prominent 
gentlemen in Philadelphia, Annapolis, and elsewhere, 
introducing him into society and professional employment. 
— See in Sparks' Washington, Vol. IX. 
- 1 myself own a portrait by Pine, of my grandfather, 
President Johnson, whom I have before mentioned. Thig 
was taken at Philadelphia, during the session of the illus- 
trious convention of the framers Of our Constitution, of 
which body he was a prominent member, and bad the dis- 
tinguished honor of finally reporting that instrument com- 
plete, for the last action of the Convention, as the chairman 
of the committee of five, to whom it was referred to ^ve 
it the last revision of form and language. The names of 
that coUfmittee, elected by ballot, by the Convention, 
sufficiently indicate the Importance of the duty they bad to 
perform. They were W. S. Johnson, Alexander Hg,milton 
James Madison, Gouverneur Morris, and Rnfus King. 
This portrait has been completely eclipsed by a later por- 
trait of the same person by Stuart, respecting which I 
havte often thought, what Thackeray said of the -same 
painter's portrait of General Gates, in your Washington 
collection, " That it was surpassed as a portrait only by 
those of Titian, which it almost rivals."* But yet Pine's 
has often attracted the attention of artists, as it lately did 
that of Wall (whos6 fine landscapes are well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic) by its agreeable coloring and a 
certain animated Yandyke-Iike manner in attitude and 
expression. ■ 

Another fine portrait by Pine of much historical as well 
as artistic value, is that of Francis Hopkinson, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and an emi- 
nent Admiralty Judge under the old confederation. But he 
is still better known to the present generation, as the 
sprightly author of "Battle of the Kegs," and other 
poetic and literary jeux d'esprii, which, like McFingal, 
cheered the spirits of out Camps during the darkest days 
of the Revolution, and gave the party of independence the 
advantage which always tells, ihbre of less, on every 
popular contest, of havihj* the l&ugh on our side as well as 
the ai*gument. 

It formerly belonged to his son, the lat6 distinguished 
Judge of the U. S. District Court of Pennsylvania, who 
resembled his father in being a popular author as well as 
an eminent judge. It still, 1 presume, belongs to his 
descendants. It is a life-like portrait, very pictorially 
treated, and quite out of the common routine Of portrait- 
ure, as you may perceive by a good engraving of it in the 
" American Portrait Gallery." 

Pine also painted another member of this illustrious 
band of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
the venerated Charles of Carrolton. It is a full-length 
and much valued by his family. 



* This is now at Owego, N. Y., in the possession of one of his 
grandsons, Ch. F. Johnson. There is a copy of it by Waldo, in the 
library of Columbia College, in tlis city. Another copy, belonging to 
Yale College, is in the Trumbull Gallery at New Haven. 



Soine other portraits of his ate to-be fotindin Philadlt . 
phia, and not a few, as I am informed, are scattered a^otil 
Virginia and Maryland. Many of his Mger wotks were 
destroyed in Boston by a fire, having first fulfilled iiheff 
noble destiny by kindling the fire of genius iii yoiiiig 
Allston. ' '■ ■ 

Now to return tO Garrick and his poftraii The Ros- 
cius of England was a very favorite subject of the'artistg' 
of his day^ Zoffani, the theatrical painter of those times, 
took him in many of his characters; and the very Excel- 
lent engravings of these are curious and valuable, though 
the originals were perhaps not of very great merit aS 
paintings. 

To his friend Reynolds, Garrick saf several times, atd 
was generally taken in his ordinary costume as ii priValte 
gentleman. One of these, engraved (I think) by Heath,' 
was long a very popular print.* It teptesented Gatrfe^, 
not as an actor but as an author, in the act of compba.' 
tion. Both the painter and his sitter had too much taste' 
ai^ good sense to permit the portrait to be that of an' 
atitbor, "rapt, inspired;" and he is teptesented ih'thd 
mote quiet mental exettion of composing a prblogue-^fb^ 
so-the print is entitled. . ■■ 

But a fat more splendid and elaborate work thai these 
is that famous picture of Garrick, between Comedy and 
Tragedy, §o well described by a contemporary poet : 

" Who has not seen the animated strife, „- . 
Where Reynolds calls the canvas into lifej r - r 

Betwixt the Tragic and the Oomic Muse, .,-..'] 

Courted by both, and dubious where to choose, 

The matchless actor stands" ■ '—. ' ' . ' ' 

He sat to Pine repeatedly, aiid several oif ' these pottraiti^ 
have been engraved. One of these is a full face, very 
like your portrait, but without any special expression. 
Anothet, I know only from Evans' catalogue of English 
engraved portraits, whete' it is entithi," Qatiick studying 
Macbeth ;" a striking and original idea, simple and natural, 
yet suggestive. I recommend -to you to import it, and . 
have it framed and hung beneath your Gatticfc. I cannot - 
but obsetve, in passing, that the frequendy of Garrick sit- 
ting to Pine (for the portraits differ enough to show that 
he must have had fresh sittings for each), and the fact that 
engravings of at least four of these were published, prolate 
decidedly the reliability of the likeness in them, and con- • 
sequently in yours. The public could not be mistaken as 
to the likeness ot their favorite, though they might be so ' 
as to the skill of the painter. 

Your picture, during the time you allowed it to adorn 
the tooms of out Century Club, often excited questions 
and discussions as to the precise intent of the artist in the, 
expression, costume, etc. These doubts I was unable td 
clear up at the time to my own satisfaction, but now, I 
flatter myself, that by the aid of Gairick's loving 'and', 
faithful biographer. Dr. Johnson's favorite, Tom Dayies, I 
have cleared up all difBculty, and can give you not only 
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the precise subject, but the date and Qccasion of your 
picture. 

I trust that you will feel duly thankful, as I certainly 
do, to this worthy author — actor — bookseller ; he who 
gave such comfortable teardrinkings and snug family din- 
ners to Johnson, as we read in Boswell, in his little back 
parlor, opening with' a glass door into the front shop. 
What a droll contrast is this of literary London, in the 
last century, to present New Tork, as it will show in the 
scene which Col. Benton will have to depict in some future 
volume of his personal memoirs, when he gives aij account 
of the elegant hospitality of his New York publishers, not 
forgetting the senior partner's priceless and peerless 
Chaltav, MargoMX, of the famous vintage of 1844. 
. The subject of your picture is, Garrick as he appeared in 
a remarkable passage of his farewell address, on leaving 
the stage for ever. This was in the memorable year 11 16, 
when Garrick was just sixty years of age, but in the full 
vigor of voice and dramatic power, bearing little trace of 
advancing age in his countenance, and moving with, all the 
grace and agility of youth. His last performance was in 
the part of Don Felix in the Wonder, and he is painted in 
the costume in which he played t^at character. 

The address was brief, simple, and in unstudied prose. 
After saying that he had in vain attempted a more elabo- 
rate arid poetical farewell, he thus proceeded : . , 

" This is to me an awful moment ; it is no less than part- 
ing Jor ever with those from whom I have received the 
greatest kindness and favors, and upon the spot where that 
kindness and those favors were enjoyed." Here, says 
Davies, he became unable to proceed, till he was relieved 
by a flood of tears. It is this incident which Sheridan 
gracefully refers to in his monody : 

"By the hushed wonder which his accents drew, 
By his last parting tears, repaid by yon." 

He then, according to Davies, resumed thus : 

""Whatever may be the chaoges of my future life, the deep- 
est impression of yonr kindness will' always remain here {put- 
ting M» hand on his "breast), fixed and unalterable." 

This is unquestionably the moment and the expression 
which the artist has aimed to perpetuate, and, in my 
judgment, very successfully. Garrick died about three 
years after his retirement from the stage, and thus the date 
of your picture is fixed between 1116 and 1119 ; and it is 
one of the many monuments, and not the Ifeast precious or 
striking, of the general interest which followed the great 
actor till his death, or, as Slieridan elegantly terms it, of 

" The graced respect which claimed liim to the last." 

This "graced respect" was honorable to English feeling, yet 
it was no more than the just due of " a man who, by an 
uncommon assemblage of private virtues, adorned the 
highest eminence in a public profession." I quote this just 
eulogy from a passage of Dr. Johnson not to be found in 



any edition of his works, being from the introductory . 
paragraph of Davies's biography, to which, we learn else- 
where, Johnson contributed the first sentences, thus giving 
the key-note, as it were, to the whole performance. 

Bat I have still another division of my subject remain- 
ing to discuss. This relates to my own personal evidence 
as to the history and authenticity of the picture in ques- 
tion, and this in fact was all that I at first intended to. 
offer you ; but I could not resist the temptation of reviv- 
ing youthful and pleasant recollections. 

This portrait you purchased from the large and valuable 
collection of the late Philip Hone,, whom every true New 
Yorker remembers with kindly respect, as the munificent 
Mayor of our city, and one of its most noble-minded and 
kind-hearted gentlemen. In his rooms the portrait hung 
many years, in company with a collection of the works of 
American artists, unrivalled at that time, nor since sur- 
passed by any except your own. We all remember the 
two most prized gems of all, the exquisite productions of 
Leslie and Stuart Newton. Mr. Hone bought your Gar- 
rick at the sale of the effects of my old friend Joseph 
Tyler, of the former Park Theatre, after his death. 

Spare me your patience a moment longer, whilst 1 pay a 
brief tribute to the memory of a worthy man. Joseph 
Tyler was born in England about the middle of the last 
century, in humble life, where he had few early advantages 
of education. He came to this country in or about 1195, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. He began his 
theatrical career as a vocalist, for which Nature had 
endowed him with a most pleasing voice ; but it probably 
wanted compass to make him eminent in that way, and he 
passed into other dramatic walks, where he was always 
respectable, and often excellent. He was one of Nature's 
gentlemen. He was a man of probity and truth, and one 
of the mildest and gentlest of beings : he bore the plain 
expression of that character in countenance, voice, and 
deportment. He had besides an unstudied grace, which 
would have done credit to the most amiable and courteous 
of England's nobles. Hence, whilst still in the prime of 
life, though no longer young, he fell naturally into that 
theatrical line denominated the Pere noble on the French 
stage. He became the " gracious Duncan," the good King 
Henry VI. in tragedy, the benevolent Sir Hubert Stanley 
and the like in English comedy, the worthy Baron Wilden- 
shain, or whatever else might be his title, in the German 
plays then in vogue. He was besides the most dignified of 
Shakspeare's Dukes, Doges, and Princes, and was equally 
good as the honest, hearty, hospitable old farmers of the 
afterpieces. Friar Laurence, the benevolent and moraliz- 
ing priest in "Romeo and Juliet," was another of his 
unpretending but perfect performances, and was, to me at 
least, one of the attractions of the evening, even when the 
Juliet was the impassioned Mrs. Merry, or our special New 
York favorite, the beautiful, admired, and much respected 
Mrs. Darley. In such congenial parts his characters 
played themselves, without the aid of Art. I well remem- 
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ber how often in the holy King Henry of Gibber's Shaks- 
pearean compilation of Richard III. (it being ^hakspeare's 
own Richard III., interpolated with scenes and passages 
from his other plays of English history), Tyler literally 
accomplished the poet's prediction, and sent his younger 
" hearers weeping to their beds." He had, by the way, in 
that part the rare honor of dying by the hands of nearly 
all of the greatest Richards of modern days, by the hand 
of Cooper, who gave an animated and splendid version of 
the stately Richard of John Kemble, by that of Cooke, a 
Richard of wonderful power and impressiveness, but too 
unmitigated and undisguised in his atrocity, and by that of 
the elder Kean, the very Richard of Shakspeare, artful, 
ambitious, talented, insinuating, buoyant, brave, witty, 
and wicked. 

Had Tyler been a member of some great and permanent 
company, where he could have confined himself to his 
peculiar walk, he might have left an historical dramatic 
name. But "the hard necessities of those times" (to use 
a Roman phrase), under the arbitrary theatrical consulate 
of Cooper and Price, often compelled him to play the 
tyrant or the villain on the stage, sometimes even Blue 
Beard himself, and dimmed the just honors he merited in 
his proper sphere. 

Joseph Tyler combined with his theatrical calling that of 
the keeper of a house of entertainment of the higher class. 
His first one, about the beginning of the century, was " a 
little way out of town," that is to say, as I believe, a little 
above the present intersection of Varick and Canal streets. 
Some years after he established and kept, during the sum- 
mer theatrical recess, a large and excellent sea-bathing 
hotel at Rockaway, which then, first began to rival Long 
Branch, for years the cherished resort of Philadelphia 
fashion. This he kept until, for some reason, he exchanged 
it for another spacious establishment somewhere about 
Bloomingdale, on the bank of the Hudson. Of the very 
pleasant establishment at Rockaway jvfrs. Tyler was for 
many years the worthy hostess. Mr. Tyler had only seen 
Garrick, but Mrs. Tyler had the higher honor of having 
acted with him. She had been a beauty in her youth, of 
which she .still bore the pleasing remains, and was on the 
boards in Garrick's latter da,ys. There and then, I have 
often heard, she had acted with him, of course not in supe- 
rior parts of tragic heroines or high-life comedy, for her 
dramatic talent was feeble, and those parts ever were the 
special property of Mrs. Pritchard or Mrs. Abingdon ; 
but I presume in some humbler parts, as pretty country 
girls or tragedy confidantes, yet of sufficient consequence 
to justify the claim of having trodden the stage with its 
gteat ornament. She left the stage before her husband ; 
but, in my earlier theatrical recollections, I recall her as 
the Lady Bountiful of the old comedy (very much her own 
natural character), and as the Lady Capulet, mother of 
the silver-voiced and brilliant-eyed Mrs. Merry, the some- 
time London rival of Mrs. Siddons. Occasionally too, I 
think, in the eases of "serious indisposition" or 



"unavoidable absence" of the regular more elderly 
tragic heroines, she went through the part of the half 
guilty mother of Cooper's Hamlet. This performance 
—I mean Cooper's Hamlet— is worthy of special remem^ 
brance, because, in addition to advantages of voice and 
person above any other Hamlet of the age, he brought the 
peculiar one of having been carefully drilled for that, 
very part by two distinguished Mends of his youth, 
the playwright and novelist, Holcroft, and the philosopher, 
Godwin. Besides these, Mrs. Tyler performed, I forget in 
what parts (but not the chief), with the majestic and ter- 
rific Othello of the classic Fennel, and with the two best 
FalstaflFs of. our times— with our own Harwood, a" most 
"sweet Jack Falstaff," mellow, genial, unctuous, joyous 
alike over his own wit and his hostess's wine 'and also 
with the more famous Cooke in the same part. This last 
was a peculiar and original conception; for he used, to 
maintain in conversation the bold paradox, that Falstaff 
was essentially the part of a tragedian, and on this theory 
he' enacted the part; almost gentlemanly, and even ap- 
proaching to a sort of dignity, serious, sarcastic, con- 
temptuous, giving new brilliancy to every point of wit, 
but slurring over the knight's humor together with his 
frailties. 

Oh glorious and delicious days of youthful playgoing I 
" Visions of glory, spare my aching sight." 

My more personal acquaintance with the worthy relic of 
by-gone dramatic glories was in her other domain at Rock- 
away, where she bustled about, " on hospitable cares in-' 
tent," or ministering as assiduously to the wants of invalids 
and of children, as if she had never had any sons murdered 
in the Tower, or a daughter who killed herself for love, or 
been herself under strong suspicion of having poisoned a 
husband. Alas, which are the realities ef life, and which 
are its shadows? „ ■ 

In that most pleasant resort at Rockaway, congregated 
in "many a hot day of July and August the ilUe of the 
dramatic corps, and much jf the fashion and talent of New 
York. There was Charles "Wilkes, the well-reiid banker', 
of whom I have already spoken, and Major Fairlie, a rare ' 
combination of the old soldier with the old-fashioned alder- 
man, of the epicurean wit with the methodical and accurate ' 
fliaih of rules and orders — for he was for thirty years the 
clerk of the Supreme Court in the old days of the unreformed 
and uncodified legal procedure, when Tidd and Chitty were 
still authorities. There too was his daughter, -Jifary Fairlie 
(afterwards Mrs. Cooper), then " the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form " to her own sex, and the admired and courted 
by the other. She had much of her fathers wit in her lively 
conversation, and on paper she wanted nothmg but the habits 
and opportunities of authorship to have left a literary 
fame. Her letters — I am proud to have six or seven of 
them, bearing my address — ^if collected would rival those 
of Lady Montague or Madame de Sdvign^. Thither often 
sauntered up from his favorite farmhouse, lodging on the 
ocean's brink, the elder Ogden Hoffman, habitually cover- 
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ing up out of sight, with a boyish jocularity, the acute 
intellect, the persuasive eloquence, and the large and ready 
mental resources, which elevated him into another and a 
superior man at the bar, on the bench, and in the halls of 
legislation. With him was his son, the younger Ogden 
Hoffman, then just rising into manhood, but already giving 
evidence of the many brilliant and amiable and noble 
qualities that adorned his maturer years. 

There, too, sometimes came John Wells, who had been a 
volunteer theatrical critic for the press in his youth, qi 
which some symptoms might still be found in the fastidious 
accuracy of his elocution, and the somewhat studied ele- 
gance of his forensic manner; but we all knew him then, 
and honored him, only as he is described, in language of 
equal sii^licity and beauty, in the epitaph on the monu- 
ment erected to him by the New York bar, in St. Paul's 
church, Broadway, as a man " who adorned his profession 

^by his learning and talents, and elevated it by his virtues." 

•There also, I presume, must have often come the Irvings; 
or, at least, Washington and his elder brother. Dr. Irving; 
but I never met them there, and. they were both much in 
Europe some of those years. I cannot, therefore, appeal to 
W. Irving's recollections; but I think I may to those of James 
K. Paulding. He was Irving's fellow-laborer in joint lite- 
Tary enterprises in youth, as he was Mr. Van Buren's in 
after-life, in the cabinet, as secretary of the Navy; one who 

"has enriched every department, of his country's literature, 
who has ttiumphantly defended with bis pen his country's 
honor and best interests, and who still, in a bright old age, in 
his quiet rural retreat, feels as deeply as ever for her dangers, 
and exults with a youthful heart in her prosperity and 

•glory. 

There we often had nearer views of the brighter stwrs 
which successively appeared in our dramatic firmament. 
There, for instance, came (once, at least, perhaps oftener) 
the still celebrated George Frederick Cooke, the great 
dramatic delineator of dark passions and of base minds. 
Without any show of art he made all feel its power in 
Shylock, Macbeth, lago, Richard, Glenalvon, Zanga. Yet 
in these and similar purely tragic parts, whilst his extra- 
ordinary merit was undisputed, still he had critics and 
rivals; but ip another kindred walk, as the hard, selfish 
man of the world, the hypocrite, the sneerer^ the fawner, of 
high comedy, from the confines of tragedy to the very 
verge of farce; from Sir Giles Overreach down to Sir Per- 
tinax McSycophant, he was matchless and alone. I can 
recall the surprise with which all who were acquainted 
with the private and the professional reputation of this 
stern painter of the dark side of human nature, first met 
Mm, a neat, and rather precise oldish gentleman, with his 
grey hair smoothly combed or carefully powdered, and 
having, in dress and manner, much of what was the old 
school, even in those old day* He was, in his quiet moOd, 

• a person of clear common sense, stored with information 
collected by habitual miscellaneous reading and accurate 
observation. But when elevated by wine, in no moderate 



quantities, or by stronger potations — for he had nothing of 
Cassio's infirmity of "a poor and unhappy brain for drink- 
ing " — how extravagantly absurd did he become, both in 
talk and conduct! how whimsically dogmatic, how ludic- 
rously original,, how monstrous in his inventions, how un- 
governable in his vituperations I All this was made the 
more odd and fantastical from his never losing the air and 
general manner of the qniet, respectable, old-fashioned 
gentleman- To do justice to his memory, I must add that 
this was his only vice, and that except in temporary incon- 
venience, no one suffered by his irregularities but himself, 
the managers, and the Public, which last many-headed 
personage he treated on such occasions with ineffable 
contempt. 

There often came the Apollo-like Cooper, and there, too, 
towering far above him in size, the stately and scientific 
Fennel, the most scholar-like and elegant of readers and 
reciters, and the wildest >and most extravagant of schemers 
and speculators. There a little later came the OxDuian 
Holman, a successful author and a good actor, ever appear- 
ing the well-read and high-bred gentleman, on the stage 
and off it. He had not only seen Garrick, but Garrick 
had seen hun, having witnessed a theatrical performance of 
Holman's, when a lad, at an exhibition of one of the great 
classical schools, and pronounced favorably of it — an augury 
which probably had its share of influence in afterwards 
seducing Mr. Holman from an Oxford fellowship, and ulte- 
rior prospects of church preferment to the London boards. 

Amongst all these there flitted the Puck-life form and 
visage of John Wesley Jatvis, the nnideal and unrefined 
Reynolds of his time and country, whose numerous por- 
traits, like those of Reynolds, will ever be prized for effect 
of color and marvellous expression of character. " He 
was a fellow of infinite jest, Horatio," and ever fresh-spring- 
ing oddities; an unceasing joker on others, he was an 
unceasing joke himself. 

Before all these, in the most public room of the house, 
hung your portrait of Garrick, where it was often examined 
and discussed, its authenticity vouched for, and its likeness 
admitted by those whose memory ran back to the London 
stage in 1116, or who, from knowledge of art, or acquaint- 
ance with pictures or with litei'ature, were entitled to speak 
on such a point with authority. 

Here Mr. Hone ofcen gazed upon the picture, and, as 
he told me many years after, " determined to have it when- 
ever it could be had for love or money;" in which resolu- 
tion he did not succeed until after the death of Mr. Tyler, 
whose good habits and good temper preserved his life and 
health in a vigorous and active old age, until long past 
three-score and ten. 

I trust that I have now shown to your satisfaction, that 
in your picture, yon have a treasure worthy of an honored 
place in yo'nr rich collection — that it is not simply a genuine 
portrait of an eminent actor, but an historical picture of a 
man of true genius, taken in the most interesting incident 
of his life, and at the zenith of his fame — and that, besides 
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its intrinsic value, as a reliable likeness, and the work of a 
good artist, to whom the arts in America are under special 
obligation, it is rich in manifold associations, literary, 
artistic, dramatic, historical, and local, all clustering thickly 
around it. 

If this long letter, with its shadowy reminiscences, its 
rambling digressions, and its multifarious and probably not 
always correct quotations, give half as much amusement 
and gratification to you, as it did to me in writing, by the 
scenes and memories it has recalled, I shall be fully satisfied. 
I am very truly 

Your friend and servant, 

G. C. Vebplanck. 



THE HOMAGE OF SCIENCE TO ART. 

Days together in the blast 

Had the molten metals seethed, 
And the vapors that they breathed, 

Thick with globules were up cast 

Bumbling were the noises heard, 
Bright the sparkles glistened there, 
And the drops poured off the men, 

"When the glowing mass was stirred. 

"With a form that looked command, 
Beddened from the furnace-doors, 
Stood the master, 'mid its roars, 

Trusting to his signal hand. 

All the air-vents have been tried, . . 
All the chambers cleared thronghout, 
And the props were set about, 

"Watched by men on every side. 

Better than a lictor's rod, 
"Was their pride to make them stand, 
When the master, waving hand. 

Shouted— " In the name of God!" 

Thrice the rin^ng strokes repeat, 

Out the fiery torrent sprung, 

And the sooty rafters hung 
Crackling with the scorching heat. 

By the hissing tide he stood, 
That calm master, wary-eyed, 
Giving signs on every side 

To the subject brotherhood. 

Boiling went the metal past, 
Hot the vapor's pouring fold ; 
Prom the surfeit of the mould, 

Leaped the flowing drops at last. 

Cheer on cheer had hurried press 1 
Kingly joys the master knew, 
SoiBNOB had paid to Akt its due. 

And Time was heir to its success ! 
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THE. METHOD OF AET. 

Art is a distillation. Its secret is a selection and omis- 
sion. There is a little pool in a stream by the roadside!,; 
where the water sleeps and lingers, overhung by bending, 
bra.nches, and lit by a ray from above, which illomin^tea 
the very shadows with soft, wandering reflection* In 
morning and evening hours this little charmed, circle js^Rs 
tranquil and as full of expectation as a maiden's heacti>tOi 
the eye of a happy child. I went to eat my dinner: there 
at midday, and the divinity of the place had gone. Like a, 
spirit at cock-crowing, when the sun reaches a cert^ia 
angle, the Naiad of the pool departs for a season, to retnifa 
with evening shadows, a little fainter iand feebler in exprfts-. 
sion after the heat, but still beantifol with the same seri^QS 
sweetness, which is .the spell of her enchantment, jandptQ;! 
longation into daylight hours of the mystery of themq^ns 
ing' and of night. Now Nature plainly loves this mpoj^ 
and makes costly preparation to secure it in its season, )3xi% 
she cannot afford to make it perpetual.- She has too m.qch, 
else to do. There is corn to be ripened, and the.snn jrtpfe 
not always look from the east, for neighbor Weed's fajpm 
inclines to the westward. The branches of the wood miist 
be ventilated by winds, and the depths of the pool most jbie 
searched by sunshine, or the Naiad herself will .lose her 
freshness and her magnetism. : Nature has so much to pro- 
vide and accomplish, that she cannot give ns anything 
to enjoy in purity in permanence, or nnnuxed and unal- 
loyed. The wine of original life is mingled ofso ma^- 
elements, that we may have variety, but we haye.on^ 
begun to taste the sweet when a streak of thp strong, or. 
the £onr, or the bitter rises to the lips. For man is, so 
small that he cannot -taste Nature in her completeness.- 
Only one thing at a time he can compass, and what is , too 
great for his comprehension is to him as though it/vreEe 
nothing. When we are deeply impressed it is always, Uy 
some one element, some one characteristic, some single 
effect or expression in Nature or in inan. Sometimes, a 
man is born to take larger views, to compass many of the 
virtues of the cause, but his whole is only a fragment, and 
he holds it and shows it by rejecting more than he employs. 
We are obliged to' take up Nature in detail. A horizon 
within the horizon is the circle which bounds our field ;of 
vision. The frame of the picture cuts off much, which, by 
relation, affects in reality the subject of the picture." , 

You see a green meadow lying beside a brown moor, 
now if the edge of the canvas falls between the meadow 
and the moor, the value of both in the landscape is lost. 
So always something is lost. But we are satisfied .and 
delighted if out of the inextricable confusion of objects 
and influences we can seize" and firmly hold one quality, so 
as to- taste the savor of it and estimate its value. The 
secret of expression, of literature, of Art, is the ability to 
take out of this great brush-heap of a tangled world, a 
single thought or thing to free it from all that is extra- 
eons, that merely hangs to it mechanically or accidentally 



